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PREFACE 


ane document is part of a series of research and 
technical reports that were prepared during 1978-79 in 
conjunction with an action plan for community education 
research. Research and evaluation are components of the 
Mid-Atlantic Community Education Consortium's overall 
effort in community education development. 

There is a growing recognition of the importance of 
research and evaluation among the ranks of community education 
practitioners as well as college and university teutey. 

Some researchers are moving toward studies that attempt to 
answer the difficult aspects of community education. Of 

special interést to the Mid-Atlantic Research Board was the 
topic of lifelong learning. The Board was especially interested 
in axandning-celatichshins between the concepts of lifelong 
learning and commantey education. In addition, it was 

suggested that a research agenda be developed. 

Most community education research to date has been 
wiaitakive it has also been doctoral dissertation in format. 
Agendas for research can guide a variety of investigations, 
using different methodologies. The agenda serves as a 


springboard; it raises key questions and suggests avenues to 


explore. 


The results of reseafch studies are often unexplained. 
The researcher doesn't ordinarily communicate with field 
practitioners, and sometimes not even with fellow researchers, 
except through journal articles or papers presented at 
meetings or conferences. 

An active program of research and evaluation is 
essential if community educators are serious about sustaining 
and expanding developmental efforts, nationally. Legislators 
and policy iakaee are becoming less interested in numbers 
counting and more interested in getting at qualitative 
factors. A systematic, national research undertaking can be 
one useful strategy for gaining supporters and advocates 
of community education. In addition, research results can 
be used far more successfully in planning in-service and 
on-going training activities for pcdbeasicndingend community 
members. 

The research agenda in this report serves as a 
challenge to professionals in lifelong learning and community 
education. ‘Findings from a variety of studies should be 


useful to both the theoretician and the practitioner. 


M.H. Kaplan 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
June 1979 
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INTRODUCTION 


Lifelong learning and community education are 
concepts reflective of two rapidly evolving worldwide 
movements. Proponents and supporters of each movement, 
particularly over the last decade, have been’ busy -- admirably 
; and fervently advancing their causes. As is often the case 
when trying to make an impact, strides of ceuteanube involved 
in complementary endeavors are often not completely under- 
stood or sometimes go unnoticed. Such seems to ba the — 
_with community education and lifelong learning. 

Ironically, the community is advocated as gs important 
element in operationalizing the lifelong learning thrust. 
Likewise, lifelong learning is heralded as an integral 
part of community education endeavors. In this respect, 
both movements working together should produce a far greater 
impact then either working alone. . 

“The Mid-Atlantic Center for Community ESueaELany 
cognizant of this potential synergistic overlap, has taken 
an thetotent step in this direction by comissioning the 
present paper. Overall, the undertaking may be seen as an 
initial attempt to lay a foundation for structuring research 
inquiry relevant to such an interface. Although primarily 


geared to those individuals maintaining a. community education 


type perspective, the inquiry is also intended for a host 


ui 


of other scholars and practitioners, from a vaxtety of 
disciplines and professions who may be interested in 
lifelong learning within a community context. 

The undertaking has a multifold PUEP USS 


1. To briefly, yet compbahenwigely cover the 
essentials of each concept (lifelong learning 
and community education) from both a 
conceptual and operational perspective. 


- 2. To examine the common misconceptions of 
each which tend to inhibit further progress. 


3. To identify and describe some similarities 
and differences between the two concepts 
and movements, which will hopefully stimulate 
further inquiry in this area. 

6 @ 

4. Based on the similaw~ities and differences 
generated, to pose a number of "challenge 
questions" which should serve to focus 
attention onea number of critical issue 
areas and also to stimulate dialogue. 


5. To present a proposed foundation for building 
a research agenda based on the essential 
features of both concepts. 
This final goal is designed to~be a first ‘step in 
the development of a sound research agenda which might 
‘serve to enable both movements to interpenetrate and 
enrich each other. Development of a more definitive agenda, 
of course, may be accomplished after a careful analysis of 


the current state of affairs and a concomitant derivation of 


problem statements which, in turn, will guide research 


— 


inquiry. 
No effort will be made herein to prioritize the 


potential research areas of concern, although that is an 


L0 


essential future step. It is incumbant upon future 
_ researchers as well as those in the field, hopefully 

scking tna mocaal pideavart to decide which issues might 

take precedence and receive immediate attention. Such 
decisions may be based upon urgency, degree of payoff, 

and a host of other factors. 

Accordingly, Chapters 1 and 2 will provide a foundation 
by affording an overview of lifelong learning and community 
education, respectively, as well as the common misconceptions 
which hamper the progress of each. Chapter 3; a8 the title 
implies, initiates an interface between the two by first 
of all presenting them as part of a more global thrust 
in society-at-large, followed by an examination of pertinent 
similarities and differences, and concluding with a number 
of "challenge questions" designed to stimulate thought 
and: dialogue. In addition, summaries are provided at the end 
of ¥ech of the first three chapters. Finally, Chapter 4 offers % 
a proposed foundation for building a ragsaten agenda which is 
based on the essential features of both concepts. 

In general, the manuscript is meant to stimulate 
and encourage thought and criticism, as well as a 


\ 


Feedback is encouraged. 


CHAPTER 1 


THE LIFELONG LEARNING MOVEMENT 


Lifelong Learning: Philosophy: and Concept 


Genesis . 

The notion of learning as a lifelong process dates’ 
to _ antiquity as one will discover by traveling back in time 
to ancient Greece, or to the scripts of China and India ; 
or to the many philosophers we might greet on our historic 
journey. Historians generally recognize, however, that 
previous ideals and efforts were usually restricted to 

_the elite of socjety. - i 
| What is new, therefore, about present day endeavors 
“is:the idea of lifelong learning for all, a condition which 
has never before existed in history. The intensity and 
- popularity of-the current movement coaee lifelong learning 
. is emerging with einesaporopeiaeanene in response to two 
equally sewer tal contributing forces: (a) Research Findings 
‘(b) Social Conditions. 
Research. Research is currently discrediting many 


previously held ‘assumptions about learning. For instance, 


notions such as the following are being discarded: | 


ip. 


\ 5 
(a) childhood and youth are the best time for ieataingy 
with the corollary belief that adulthood is\ the time for ~ 
‘ working not learning; (b) children must be taught ‘that 
\which they will need to know when adult, and the corollary 
belief that one can Pearn enough in sixteen to eighteen 
years to last'a lifetime; and (c) school teaching and 
learning take - primacy in the educational process. 
Social Conditions. Social conditions give rise 
to social movements. Accordingly, a number of premeing 
social forces have given rise to the Hae GigE Ry for and: 
acceptance of lifelong learning on a worldwide basis. 
specifically, the following conditions find us in the 
midst of a ‘rapidly changing society: (a) Boundless 
ry proliferation of knowledge ‘(b) Growth of nonwork or 
‘leisure time (c) High life expectancy (d) Breakdown Mee 
traditions (e) Mobile society. Learning to adapt to and , ‘+. 


: F ; 
- grow from change,as a result, becomes a critical concern. 


oA philosophy ae 
‘ ~ Lifelong learning is, therefore, first of alla 
, philosophy which espouses the belief that preparation of 
an individual for continuous inguiry’ is an essential 
at condition of. Living: nee only to enrich personal development 
| but.also Yor. the benefit, survival, ‘and growth of society. 
The undergirding philosophy of lifelong learning, ¥ Z 
‘ result, is sociopsychological in nature, aimed at roving 


the quality of life ‘on both | an individual sna eal ective basis. 


come iake! OS 


Ultimate goal: a learning society 
This philosophy is fundamental to the lifelong 


learning movement, the central concern of which is 
tearning, not teaching - not education - not schooling 

_in its formal institutional: sense. In fact, the ultimate 
goal of lifelong learning endeavors is the development of 
a learning society; that is, a vision of society in which” 
education is interwoven» with the social, political, and 
economic fabric Buch that education is nota system in 

: itself; rather a responsibility of the entire society. 

" Within euch ta context all agencies and groups share the 
educational venture, creating an environment an which 


every individual can and is encouraged to learn. - As a 


subsystem of the larger society, | the pate) of the Mh 


community is sttessed as a crucial element in the lifelong 
learning movement. The teen Somme! a this regard. is 
used in its most comprehensive, sense to eee all social 
structures and forces (e.g. neighborhood, family, peer, political, 
professional, and civic groups; industries, business, government; 
cultural, etiotouys recreational, somunWeloneas and health 
and welfare agencies; as well as mass media of communication | 
and others (Dive, 1973). 

is Ultimate realigaeion of the learning society is’ 
incumbant. upon two inextricably intertwined phenomena: 

Ls Availability of learning opportunities by a 


‘spectrum of learning agents (not just the formal educational 


7 
system of schools, colleges, etc.) in a variety of formats, 
in all spheres (physical, emotional, intellectural, 
spiritual), and for all ages. 

nm 2. Preparedness of the learner fdr lifelong inquiry - 
that is, self-directed, self-managing learners ptepacnd to 
share their learning with others. | 
Movement toward a learning society, as a result 
signifies reorganization and redefinition 


hot only of the educational system, but of society itself, 


thus providing a new arrangement betweén society and education. 


Lifelong Education: The organizing principle 


In order to guide development throughout life and 
foster the nurturance of a learning society, lifelong 
education has emerged as the organizing principle. In fact, 
‘UNESCO, a prime catalyst in the lifelong learning movement, 
has proposed and promoted lifelong education as a "master 
concept" to guide reconstruction of the entire educational 
system in both developed and developing countries (Faure, 1972). 

Movement is encouraged, as a result, from the 
scevank- aywien of "terminal education" to lifelong education 
"not (as) an educational system, but (as) the principle upon 
which the overall organization of a’ system is founded” 
(Faure, 1972, p.°182). . "Termifal education", as the word 
implies, refers to a view witch regards education as 


something one has or possesses, like a degree, a credential, 


.- : % 


< 
AS 


etc. Such views are reflective in expressions such as 
“terminal degree", "finish your education", and one ~ 


could probably add others. a 


Under a lifelong peseningy +i feleng education thrust 
learning, not teaching bfcones: a central feature. With such an 
emphasis ‘on learning, both the process and product of education 
are transf®rmed, as depicted in Table 1, page 9. 

Understanding the philosophical groundwork of the 
movement and its challenge to the present educational system 
is an important start, but alone does not afford a thorough 
understanding of the basic sinenatonn of the concept, an 
issue addressed in-ehe following section, Sinve: li@atene 
education has been sroposed ay the organizing principle | 

‘to guide us toward a learning society most conceptualizations 
focus around this term. 
Lifelong Education: The Concept 

Nucleus: Three Dimensions 
Lifelong education is eoneepeaaiiy articulated along 
three (3) dimensions: Vertical, Horizontal, and Depth. 

Vertical. The vertical: dimension, implicit in the 
term lifelong, formally recognizes earning as a lifelong 
process, and challenges society to provide educative 
environments for people at any age or stage of development. 


The presént educational system is likewise challenged to 


redefine, reorient, and reintegrate the role of education in 


-society. 


<p 


“ TABLE 1 


‘ Comparative List of Characteristics of Education Under 


Present “Terminal System" versus under Lifelong Education : x 


Present System # 
“Terminal Education” 


System Based on Principle 
of Lifelong Education 


Concentrates primarily on one 
period of life known as youth 


Concentrates on transmission of 


knowledge with primary emphasis on 


intellectual development 


Definition and source of know- 
ledge narrow in scope; logic 
emphasized 


Based on ‘premise that education 
is a means by which cultural ~ 
heritage is handed down é 


Emphasizes possession (degree, 
certificate, credential) 


Segments learning into subject- 
centered approach 


Serves as a means of directing 
individuals into career choices 
both by educational institution 


and employers and, as a result, ~ 


enhances only a selected segment 
of.an individual's skills 


Embraces linear life pattern 
model of school (in youth) work 
a a eal leisure (in old * 
age 


Views 
Education as provided by 
only one section of society - 
i eas institutions 


Covers the entire life-span 


Fosters development of inquiry 
skills and self-direction with 
emphasis on the total person — 
in intellectual, emotional, 
social, and spiritual areas and 
integration among~them. Also 
recognizes a continuum of learn- 
ing needs from basic survival to 
more transpersonal. ‘ 


Recognizes and is based on a 
view of many sources of know- 
serge including the intuitive 
mo 


Based on exparided premise. that 
education is a means of 
development 


Empahsizes being-stresses both 
individual and- societal 


self-renewal 


Attempts to make learning more 
life-centered and problem- 
centered and emphasizes inte- 
gration among subject areas 


.Prowns upon developing ,only 


a specific component of 
individual's ability and seeks 
to draw out and develop 
individual's entire potential 
as-a full being 


Extends education to cover all 
of life's roles and goals and 
seeks integration among learn- 
ing, work, and leisure 


. -Views 


Edbcation as provided by 


whole of society in different 


contexts and at different 
times 


. 


“nased on information presented at the UNESCO Inter- _ 
disciplinary Symposium on Lifelong Education, Paris, pe 


eae? 25 = October 2, 1972. 


_ learning movement, particularly since such skills would 


"1973; Lynch, 1977;. Skager and Dave, 1977; Skager, 1978). This 


Century by James R. Broschart; The Lifelong Learner by Ron 


‘University’ 8 institute for the Management of Lifelong Education 


10 5 : 
Reflecting the developmental stages of life and ° 
the unique needs each stage represents, it becomes apparent 
that education does not end upon the completion of formal 


schooling since, as recognized, what one learns in school 


-is insufficient to sustain one throughout life. The 


cruciality of developing "inquiry skills" in younger years 


is stressed as an indispensable feature of the lifelong 


enable one to engage in learning as a continuous lifelong 


pursuit. ° . 
\ UNESCO has directed a sizable effort to the revision 
of school curricula and evaluation, as well as teacher 
training in the light of lifelong education ( Cropley 
and Dave, 1978; Dave 1973; Dave, 1974; Dave and Stiemerling, 
has been uwrnlidaousa. DONE ES partieularly in ans United States) 
with the concerted etforts directed at the adult component 
of lifelong learning endeavors. This situation is reflective 


ina number of publications (for example, Lifelong Learning 
by Roger Hiemstra; Lifelong Learning in the Nation's Third a. 


Gross, and others) ; in projects, such as the College Board's 


Future Directions for a Learning BOGESTYs ane Harvard ” 


(both discussed | 4a the section on operationalization 


of the concept); as well as in recently passed public policy. 


18 
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ll 
(P.L. 94-482, Title 1, Part 13, Sections 131-134, Higher 
Education) of the Educational Amendments of 1976. 
While the individuals involved in the above undertakings 
generally recognize that the adult years are only one 
component of the lifelong learning thrust, readers and 
consumers sometimes do not, thus perpetuating a semantic 
dilemma which often translates into operational : \ 
narrowness, a feature further discussed under the section 
on operationalization. | 

It may help, however, to understand that the adult 
component has been emphasized for a number of reasons: 

| 1. Adults - from parents to ea llevankevs to 
practitioners - will be responsible for implementing 
conceptual ideals. | 
°2. Adults, with the exception of remedial focuses, 
have been a neglected aspect of previous policies and 
practices. ’ 

3. Adults occupy the Targest segment of the population 
and, as a result, efforts focused in their direction 
represent a national capital investment. 

| Therefore, although lifelong education is NOT 
synonymous with adult education, stress must be given to the 
responsibility of adults to operationalize the.concept; to 
act as role models for youth, as well as to support appropriate 
policies and practices in order that we might ettectively 


address all stages of development and change in the life-span 


| of all individuals. . 


: pos 1g 


, 12.” 
Horizontal. The horizontal dimension addresses three 
factors: (a) Many agents of learning co-exist within a . 
community, including formal, nonformal, and informal 
educational systems ih): ‘Latening penetrates into every 
aspect of life including the intellectual, Shen eal, 
emotional, social, and spiritual (c) Learning may. be 
planned as well as incidental. As such the lifelong learning 
movement and the lifelong education concept cut across the 
spectrum of learning agents, spheres, and tienate 
' The formal educational system of scheats , colleges, 
etc. is seen as only one component on a continuum of 
‘learning agents, which includes nonformal forees of work 
places, libraries, museums, religious institutions, mass 
media,.etc. as well as informal sources such as family, ; 
friends, peers, subject matter professionals, etc. Institu- 
tions, associations, organizations, groups, and individuals 
all become potential resources as Facilitators of learning. 
Furthermore, integration, collaboration and change among the 
different agents is atteuked: Particularly pertinent is 
the notion that out-of-school learning is eecegniond as an 
integral’ part of endeavors. 
In this regard Spaulding (1974) offers a ivseiaay 
of services and institutions which contribute to the . 
conceptualisation of a delivery system for 1ifelong “education. 
His model illustrates the diversity of educatianel agents | 
manifest in a framework as broad as lifelong learning. 
The typology, based on the way in which clientele participate, 


ae ea& © 2. a 


$ 13 
ranges from highly structured organizations with fairly 
prescriptive content to services which provide a range 
of activities from which an individual may freely 
select. The main drawback to the model is Spaulding's 
omission of family, friends, colleagues and other non-organized 
collectives which are important informal agents. Aessedivcly, 
the essentials of Spaulding's six-pronged typology are presented 
in Figure 1, page 14, with a seventh category added by the writer. 
Implicit in such a conceptualization-is the notion that all 
' spheres of learning are dineiuaed: and that a variety of learning 


formats and styles are represented. 


Dépth Dimension. Less well conceptualized than 
vertical and horizontal, the desth Ainenaton; set forth by 
Kidd (1973, 1975) serves an integrative function, recognizing 
a continuum of needs ranging from simple survival to more 
transpersonal domains. Rendering a qualitative aspect to 
the concept, the depth dimension suggests that the: quality 
of life - the overarching goal of the lifelong Seaenine 
movement, may be defined, interpreted and applied differently | 
depending upon one's locale on the depth continuum. Since 
this dimension, however, is still in embryonic stages of 
conceptualization, a more in-depth discussion at this point 


“ 


would be both premature and counterproductive. 


Rounding Out the Concept i ig 


The three basic dimensions: vertical, horizontal, and 
depth form the nucleus of the lifelong learning/lifelong 


education concept. Mere provision or availability of learning 


eS 
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Nature of 


Learning Agent FORMAL ° NONFORMAL INFORMAL 
TYPE 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
DESCRIPTION Wighly etructured Highly structured| Moderately structured Loosely structured Participant Educational 6 Individual Resources 
and prescriptive and prescriptive, | leading to prescrip- services; prescrip Coverned Informational | for learning, which 
but with some tive goals; ueually tive message and Groups & Media & Ser- . | individuals or groups ' 
flexibility seminars and courees content Clubs vices Individ-| may tap into for their 
Exists uale select expertise, knowledge,— 
because of according to skill, guidance, etc. 
membership; need and 
reaponsitye ifaterest 
to their 
neede & 
interests 
"i Usually linked to degree, diploma, Sometimes leading Rarely leading to Little or no credentialing offered in itself 
credential, etc. to credential or credential participation itself usually a motivator — 
certificate, but . 
not always 
EXAMPLES Traditional Innovative Some comaunity Some comounity Social ser- Maas media ~ Family, friends, peers, 
echools, achoola, unt- school courses; echool courses; vice clubs (TV, Radio colleagues, ‘professionals : 
colleges & versities Univereity without Cooperative (e.g. Lions, newspaper, in the comunity, etc. 
universities walle; armed Extention; some ethnic, book publish- 
forces training; Staff development senior . ing,) libraries 
some training in in business & citizena) films, museums ‘ 
business & industry; health political book stores, - 
industry education; con- organiza- ete. 
summer education, tions’; 
professional religtous 
associations, etc. groups; 
d re - youth 
i groups (e.g. ; 
Girls Scouts) 
communi ty : 
$ groups 
: councils 


cL0s_0——————————— OPEN 

(Non prescriptive, non 
competitive goale and content 
set of participants) 


(Completely prescriptive : 


standards set 1 authority 
recognized certificate of 


attainment .) aa 


9T 


“although many techniques used in the formal system may be “open" and “snforaal®, the general goal of che learning endeavor 


ie the formal purpose of education which is usually geared toward a degree of certificate. 


Figure 1. Typology of Lifelong Learning Educational Services and Activities... Adapted froa: Spaulding, faths Lifelong’ 


education. A modest model for planning and research, Comparative Education, 10(2), 1974, pp. 101+113. 


. 
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Opportunities, however, by a gamuttof agents, ina totality 
of learning spheres, and in diverse formats is a necessary 
but insufficient condition to ensure actualization of a 


learning society, an ultimate goal of the movement. , 


Development of Lifelong Learners. The parallel develop- 


ment of a lifelong learner is a critical prerequisite lest we fall 
prey to the pitfalls of winding up merely with a training and/or 
credentialized society, a concern voiced by both Ohliger (1974, 1975) 
and Ziegler (1977). Learners who can plan and evaluate their 

own learning experiences, learners who will initiate Ldeenieg 


4 ! 
activities other than those sponsored, learners who will assume 


responsibility for garina their learnings with ochere - these 
‘ive the true hallmarks of the lifelong learner. 

Basic Competencies, Development of skills, therefore, 
which would enable one to pursue learning as.a lifelong 
pursuit are cognitive, and notivational, as well as attitudinal. 

On the cognitive level the fundamental tools of learning 

include both the basic survival/learning skills of reading, 
writing, speaking, and computing, as well as the:more abstract 
| intellectual competencies of critical ‘thinking, conceptualizing, 
analyzing, synthesizing and evaluating, which in turn may be 
applied to more basic competencies of problem-solving . 
and decision-making. Alone, however, these skills will not 
produce a lifelong ‘learner, but pny one, who is prepared to 
learn fox prepared to be taught), sometimes by external or 


instrumental motivation. 
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A lifelong learner is ultimately motivated by an 
innate desire to learn and envisions learning as an end in 
itself, or at least as a pathway to higher quality of life. 
Essentailly, a lifelong learner is a self-directed learner who 
has assumed responsibility for satisfying internal drives, 
‘Managing one's own learning experience, and seeking quidance 
where needed. Self-directed learners in externally imposed 
learning situations are able to petunebatmaauag resources 
are peculiar to their own needs and, in general, maintain 
an open frame of mind (Knowles, 1975), 

Lifelong learners, in addition to assuming responsiblity 
for directing their own learning have also assumed responsibility 
for sharing this learning sien Bthate so that the "process of 
collective and continuous growth” is enhanced. This concept, which 


Dave (1975) refers to as “inter-learning” essentially implies the | 


} 
% 


development of an attitude of sharing .and mutual exploration-- 


a cooperative as opposed to competitive outlook. 4 


v 


‘Toward Operationalization ; 
All this is a heavy bill to fill, one which demands 


drastic reorganization of the present educational system. 
Lifelong learning as a movement and lifelong education as 
an organizing principle have profound implications for 

| educational er err re (planning, finance, organization, 
structure), educational technology (curriculum, fesenine 


formats, evaluations) as well:as for the whole learning-teaching 


process. - . " 
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iz 
This feat, of course, will not occur overnight; 
however, some initial stapes abe 46 progress. Others must 
be catalyzed. The next section, as a result, will focus 
on the operationalization of this concept as it is emerging 


in the United States. ¢ 


a 
Lifelong Learning/Lifelong Education - The 
Operational Aspect 


\ 


A concept as broad and enmpnenensive as Litelong 
learning needs a well thought out and effectively implemented 
strategy for dperationalizations How such an ideology will 
be financed, administered, organized, etc. are all questions 
ef critical importance. | a 

Although still struggling to find its way as a 
wholistic operational reality in the United States, elements 
of the concept abound. From graduate students (Knowles, 1975) 
to elementary schoolers (Jacks n, 1974) efforts are being 
made to foster self-directedness. ‘ a i 

In the formal educational sector returning students, / 
nontveditional students, displaced homemakers, incarcerated 
inmates on educational furlough, offscanpus. prograns; etc. 
are all receiving increasing attention. In the nonformal 
educational sector learning ‘agents such as work places are. 
expanding human resource development (HRD ) efforts to include 
personal as \well as professional develinonents libraries | 
are more and more recognizig their roles as facilitators of 


lifelohg delf-directed: learners; museums are paying incréasing 


\ 
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attention to their roles as learning agents and, in fact, 


are hiring individuals with professional. expantrae in 

"learning" to develop arid organize ach éfforts. Likewise, 

, the mass tae are becoming sensitized to the movement, 

nok only in their role of MAF RESARS and’ ‘promoting: ene 

concept, but. also in the form of TV programs and advertisenents 

MAZER are beginning tq reflect the growing phenomenon. 
Finally, in the informal sector travel agents are. 

promoting vacations which also entail a siege eae 

doctors and dentists are providing literature on health . 


- 


education, ~38 well as audio-visual attempts in this area, 


and the list could go on and on. These examples only highlight 
some of the significant signposts as lifelong learning begins 
to bake root. . Perhaps the most meaningful thsuate, however, 
are organized, collective actions at the national level, in 
the form of policy, projects, etc. which: might serve to guide. 


our future course as a nation. ‘ 


Although not funded, policy aa bese peereny at the | 


federal level and attention is in ¢aatagiy being directed to, ae 


the development of guidelines for state policy. In ns 
National Invitational Conference was held recently 
Orlando, 'Plorida to facilitate atate planning for » ifelong 

learning (State Planning, 1977). Ona more specific level, 
the. American Association for~-Cofmurity~Ana-dunior colléges* 
_(aacac) has undertaken a three year project (1979-81): to 


er aie. 


< 
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duveier « policy yframework around the principle of 
lifelong education.” Action on the local level. is harder 
to keep up with, although the local community is apparently 
emphasized as the hay 46 operationalizing the concept... | 


Projects . zi 

In addition to policy which will, indeed, guide our 

actions, many other issues beckon. The whole notion of ~ 

making that ultimate transition from the present "traditional 

system" to a system baeed on the principle and premises 

of lifelong education is of vital concern. The American... , 

higher education system seem to be the target for initial ‘ 

efforts .in this direction. Harvard University's Institute 

for the Management of Lifelong Education is dedicated to this: 

, concern. In fact, the stated purpose of their first Institute/ 
Workshop (August 5-15, 1979), is to "assist the leadership 

of American higher education to charter new institutional 

“aigedeiondy ke define new roles, and to implenient lifelong ‘education 

_in responsible, efféctive ways" (The National Institute, 1979,..p...3).. 

Finally, the staff ot the College Board's Future 

Directions for a_ Learning Society (FDLS), funded by Exxon, 
are gearing their efforts toward the ultimate goal of the 

lifelong learning movement; that is, the development of ‘ 
_a learning society. With a visionary yet "here and now" 
orientation, the project has a four-fold purpose: (Future 

Directions for a Learning Society, 1978, p..12). 

5 / 
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Moving from Ideology to Operation 


Sa day movement than as an REAESEASET one. A concept 
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1. Make projections of future societal trends— 
and needs that have i clea for adult 
learning. 


2. Disseminate idvenatiad on the needa of adult 
learners and of agencies, institutions, and 
others that serve them. 


3, Promote improved public policy and ooutie 
understanding about lifelong learning. 


4. Establish services to improve adult access 
and transitions to learning opportunities. i 


¢ 


Although -the project targets only the adult learner, the 


efforts seem just a first step in redressing previous 


disparities and in ensuring an effectively oriented 


adult audience and public who might guide reconstruction a 


of your education, whether in their roles as parents, 


- polieynakers, practitioners, or professionals. - 


Perhaps the most thorough and ‘inclusive treatment: to: 
date, however, of current practices and available resources for c? 
lifelong learning is that of Peterson (1979) which is essentially 
a survey of the programs, policies, and practices of lifelong’ 
learning in America, The publication itself, slanted to the 


adult years, geems to reflect the trend in the United States. | 


Lifelong learning is essentially clearer as a 
ee ae 
as broad. and compretiensive as lifelong leaening? with such - 
ambitious goals, depends upon input from a warserty of 
forces and sources, as well as alae other movements in order 


to actualize its purpose. 4A... 
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as contributing a most critical input in the movement 


' concerned with developing-human resources in work places 


_ whole person will similarly contribute a much needed monentun. 


toward lifelong learning. 


and actualizing a ‘learning society. 


for the fruition of a learning society. Perhaps the most. 


yal 
For instance, the entire adult education movement 
must contribute an important part to lifelong learning’ 


endeavors. The human resource development (HRD) movement, 
7 : 


would’ likewise contribute a vital thrust. The human 
penenbiat movement as well as the humanistic and transpersonal 


psychology movenents with their concerns on developing the 


In this light, the community education metamant may be seen 


‘This line of thought is not meant to relegate any — 
movement to a subordinate status, but to illustrate the 
notion that lifelong learning is an ideology whose 
implementation is incumbant upon an Gikexsiay of forces 
and’ movements contributing in a synergistic manner their 
specific area of expertise in developing a ere learner 

No one definable or exclusive lifelong educator exists, 
since it is not an exclusive function. Likewise, a Lifelong — 
Educator's préfessional association at the national level is 
nonexistent because a cross-section of professionals who 
identify with a variety of other professional roles have — 

a complementary part in the lifelong education endeavor. 


Such an entity is possible, however, and in fact necessary 


distinct depiction of such efforts is the Minnesota Learning .- . 
; 30 pe 
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Society,.a consortium of educational ofsantsations and other 
agencies working together to provide a wide range of 
opportunities to people, but with the vision: of a tina 
‘when many-- if not all --community resources "everything from 
department stores to airports will dedicate some part of 
their energy and resources to the education of the people 
as a whole" (Mondale, 1976, p. 43). 

Thus, although the philosophical and conceptual 
treatment of lifelong teatabng is clearly stated, ) 
operationalization is proceeding in a piecemeal fashion. 
Consequently, a number of hurdles must be overcome: 

1. A concept as broad as lifelong education, 
with such ambitious goals, can hardly be left to educators 
alone. We must get it out of educational circles. An | e 
initial impetus has been generated in the tigeeationl 
realm by Dave (1976), whose edited work remains as to 
examines how ‘lifelong education interfaces with: seven 
major diesielines (philosophy; history; sociology; sithzo- | 
pology; edoiaays weyelio logy: and economics). Likewise, . 
Cropley (1977) has expanded his treatise on psychology 
to a book densth analysis. A challenge still 
how we might operetsonelise. this. tenet. 3 ut 

ae. Some sort of guidance at the ict Covad state 
and local levels éither as a coordinating mechanism or | 
as a stimulant is needed. Efforts such’ as the Future | . 
Directions for a tearning Society and Harvard University's 
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Institute for the Management of Lifelong vaucation are | 
providing an important thrust, but are generally geared 
“only to the adult years a situation which leads us to our 
“tidied hurdle. — | 

3. ‘Common misconceptions and narrow ‘definitions 
of lifelong education and lifelong learning abound, thus 
leading to a fragmented ppebational effort. Such misconceptions 


are the focal point of the next and final section in our 


discussion of the lifelong learning movement. os 


Lifelong Learning - Some Common Misconceptions 


Perhaps the most common pitfall in understanding 
and operationalizing the lifelong learning/lifelong education 
concept is perceiving only a portion of the concept and 
-Mistaking it for the whole. Enumerated below are a number 
of ways in which this may happen (and is happening) . The 
reader might keep in mind that lifelong ‘learning is not only 
the name of the movement, but. the.philosophy upon-which + 
the acvbment is based. Lifelong education is the organizing 
principle to: gues growth and development and to. serve as" 
a foundation for reorganizing.the present educational system. 
-1. Lifelong learning is NOT just a psychological 
concept; it is sociopsychological, concerned with both 
individual and societal self-renewal and growth. 


Zé Lifelong education and adult education are NOT 


= synonymous as is commonly misconceived. As promoted by UNESCO, 
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lifelong education deals with the entire lifespan. A” 
unifying theme for all efforts is the cultivation of 
,self-managing, self-directed learners. Since youth must 
be guided by adults who hopefully will offer effective 
pele. models and support relevant policies and practices, 
the adult component is stressed. 

3. Lifelong education is NOT restricted to course 
offerings or structured programs as is sometimes seen. 
Neither is‘it a program in itself. 

4. The school is NOT the only legitimate provider 
of learning opportunities as is often assumed. 
eS A learning Bootety ds wor synonymous with a ae 
| trained and/or credentialized society. 7 . 

6. A learning society is NOT the mere provision 

or availability of penening opportunities as is often 


misconceived. 


aucune 
Lifelong learning is basically a sociopsychological 
concept which philosophically. espouses .the belies that sacaan 
continuous inquiry is an essential condition of living ‘both 
. for individual and societal self-renewal and growth. 
Improving the quality of life, as a result, becomes 
the overarching goal of the movement whose ditinshe purpoes 
is to create a “learning society, that is a society in which 
self-directing . lifelong learners have available to them 
“throughout stheir lives a gamut! of” learning opportunities 
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"apd an educative environment in which all agencies and 


groups share the educative venture. Democratization 


df education, consequently, is a basic element in the o. : 


ideology. Although this is a visionary goal at present, 
such ideals guide both our thinking and action. 
Learning, not teaching, is the central theme of 
the lifelong learning movement, thus the name lifelong 
_ learning, rather than Lifelong education movement. Learning, 


‘- however, is only the change in knowledge, SKATE behavior 


or attitude which results. Education is the process by 
which learning is directed. In order to actualize this 
vision, ‘therefore, lifelong education has energed as a 
guiding intnatals and” “master concept” in the reorganization 
of current educational endeavors. 

Lifelong education eicadanta qualitative ‘transformation 
“in the nature and mode of learning and implies as a ‘result, 
a-total.restructuring-of -the-present system-to“put~learning~ 
at the heart of all efforts. Mere provision or availibility 
of learning opportunities, however, isa necessary but 
insufficient condition for the realization of a learning 
society. The éoncomi tant development of a lifelong learner 
is critical. Lifelong learners are are self-directed, 
self-managing learners who have assumed responsibility 
for pense ins their own learning needs, planning as well 


as evaluating learning experiences, seeking resources and 
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guidance when needed. The lifelong learner, motivated 
pelinsetiy by intrinsic "revards! has also assumed 
responsibility for sharing this learning with others, 
having learned the fine art and.scierice of cooperation 
and Soliabosetien: . . . 

The learner Sadaeved’A6 tay be a preschooler, 
a young child, an adolescent, a young adult, an adult at~ 
any stage or age or development as well as our older 


populations. The nourishment of a self-directed learner, 


as a result, evolves with the-growth of the individual 
toward maturity. 
In addition to this vertical dimension of recognizing 
and reflecting all ages sia stages of development, the © 
titetons education concept (as the guiding principle to 
lifelong learning) hosts likewise horizontal and depth 
dimensions. “Horizontally the concept encourages the» 
recognition ‘and integration of the Many agents of jenendag 
(schools, non’ school organizations; and informal” resources” 
such as peers, friends, family, professionals, etc.). : 
Similarly, learning permeates all Spheres of life; -- the : 
intellectual, the” emotional, physical, eocknl and apirl eur: 
and a concerted integration among them is urged. ‘Finally, 
the recognition of a gamut of TORENSNG formats from 
structured, planned institutionalized learning to non 
instititionalized’ ‘incidental learning EPR Gn GNE ENE oe 


-horizontal dimension. 
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.The depth dimension,. although in embryonic stages 


of conceptualization, seeks integration among the 
vertical and horizontal components - by recognizing 
that individuals are at different levels of being and, as a 
result, are motivated by different learning needs -- from 
simple needs to the more transpersonal needs. Accordingly 
“our needs among che different spheres (eras intellectual, 
enioticnal; etc.) may range from simple in one area to more 
complex in another. | 

Ope ationally speaking, implementation of 
lifelong learning tenets in the United States stresses 
the adult acmponent: “Policy and aa tasus such as the 
Future Ovpections #0x a Learning Society and the Institute 
for the Management of Lifelong Learning are-guiding 
national efforts in this direction. The adult component, 
although an essential first’ step in preparing an effective 
cadre of parents, policymakers, professionals, practitioners 
and citizens tends, howaved, to overshadow the totality of 
the.thrust, thus perpetuating a.common.misconception....that 
lifelong learning/education is synonymous with adult 
learning/education.,. In reality, actualization of the lifelong 
‘learning ideology will be dependent upon the synergistic 
_.. interplay of a number of forces and movements in society. 
For peomle: the entire adult education movement will 
continue to,contribute an important part to lifelong learning 
endeavors, an will the human resource developaant (HRD): movement, * =. 
the hcuandeure and ipanaparscual ‘psychology movements, and others. : 
From this perspective, the community education movement, the focal 


‘point of the next chapter, becomes a critical nexus. in operation- 


alizing the movement toward lifelong learning. 36 : 


CHAPTER 2- - 
“ THE COMMUNITY EDUCATION MOVEMENT 
Community Education: Philosophy and Concept > 
A_Sense ‘of Community 
The search for a sense of "community", a concept 
which dates to antiquity, is increasingly receiving a 


meneyed thrust in modern times.’ In fact, it appears that 


the discovery of "community" may be the "energy-releasing ; 


mode of the 80's and 90's." So says psychologist Jack 


Gibb (1978, p. 284) who, having progressively worked, ‘from 


individuals to groups to communities over the pase: three 
or four decades, sees the community as a "powerful 
instrament of social change" (p. 217). : 

° 
notion of "educative community" (Hiemstra,. 1972) sees the 
community - not the nation - not the state -_as,_ the basic 
unit for problem-solving and curing societal ills. An 
“educative community", in affect, ie % "living learning 


laboratory" in which a dynamic linkage between the home, 


school, and community exists, and fosters both individual | 


and collective development. As a result,. by synergistic 


“Ynteraction of the various elements, ‘the potential for 
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iskevise, Roger.Hiemstra,..who..has. ‘Sonulaet set Phe em 


Cir ne 


a self-directing community is born. All these. notions 
reflect the basic beliefs upon which the rapidly evolving 
- community education movement is predicated. 


The philosophical beliefs underlying the concept 


are interwoven throughout the literaturé\.on comnunity 
education. Recurring themes espoused by p onents 
include, but are not limited to the following: 

Ag Education is a continuous, ongoing liffelong 
process (Cox, a Decker, 1975; Seay, 1974; 
Totten, 1977). 3 é 

| a Education is not synonymous with schooling 

and should be the responsibility of all community agencies 
(Boles and Seay, 1974: Decker, 1975: LeTarte and Minzey, 
1972; Seay, 1974). 


3. Education should be (life-centered) based on 


_ problems, needs, and interests of the learner (Decker, 1975; 
Olson and Clark, 1977; Seay, 1974). . 
4. Citizens should have input in the decision- 


making process (Decker, 1975; LeTarte and Minzey, 1972; 
“ 


Martian and S ay, 1974). 
 §./An interdependent relationship exists between 


the home; school, and the community (Cox, 1975; Decker, 1975; . 
Seay, 1974; Totten 1977). 
a Education has the responsibility of fostering 


individual and social eee (Boles and Seats 1974; Decker, 
1972; Seay, 1974). 


| : 30 
hs Education should foster individuality while 
at the. same time teach an understanding of others (Boles 
and Seay, 1974: Olson and Clark, 1977, Totten, 1977). 
_ 8. Educational activities shoala.be reflective 
of local needs (Olson and Clark, 1977; deny, 1974). 
9. An understanding of the local community helps 
‘the individual to better understand the global community © 
(Decker, 1975; Totten, 1977). . 

10. Education should meet the needs of all community 
members (Boles and Seay, 1974; Totten, 1977; Woods and 
Seay, 1974). . 

Founded on these beliefs, the present eohicentualtgation of 


community education has bren an evolutionary process. 


Genesis of the Concept: Practice to Theory 


Current conceptualizations' of community education: 
have ewilved from an innovative idea in one. local community; 
to’a field of practice; to a movement much more comprehensive 
in scope than original endeavors and replete with a body ine 
conceptual base. The innovative idea was to keep the 
schools open during evenings and weekends in order to 
provide recreation activities for youth. Frank Manley, 
physical education teacher in the Flint, Michigan public 
_. schools is credited with this feat, as-well as with: 

eliciting financial support of c.s. Mott, a wealthy | 


ait . 


"industrialist. 
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Events burgeoned quickly thereafter. Rapidly, 
the schools became a gathering place for all members 
~of the community, and a multitude of educational, recreational, 


social and health services were offered. This progression, 


in turn,’ attracted sitable funds from Mott (through the establish- 
ment of a private foundation) to spread the concept Sees PRWI aes 
As schools across the nation pursued similar efforts, 
a new movement was born -- the community school movement -- 
with a cadre of professionals known as scmmunaey school 
' directors and a professional association, the National 
Communi ty School Education Association. 
“The community school movement was initially 
conceived as a means of deriving maximum utilization of , i. 
school facilities, while at the same time serving as a 
resource to the entire community. Over the years the de ~ 
use of citizen input which often, took thn form of 
community advisory councils grew in. importance to become beac 
a central featuré of the concept. . ‘ 
- Reaching out further into the community, these ) 
professionals realized that education does not take place 
in the school building alone. Thus- the community school a 
movement gradyally evolved. into a RCRA EY. education 
movement which regards the school as only’ one of a multitude 
of educative agents in the community. During the 
‘early - ‘70's the professional association officially 
epenged ‘its name to National Communi ty Education Association, 
recognizing that agencies other than schools may take . 


AQ et 


the lead for implementing the community education 


concept. 


Social Conditions: A Catalyst 


‘The forces in nocspty—ae-lanye which have 
propagated the necessity and desire for lifelong learning 
(boundless proliferation of knowledge, growth of nonwork Peer 
or leisure time, high life expectancy, breakdown in 
, traditions, mobile society) have likewise provided impetus % 
for the evolution of the community education movement. 
In addition, a number of forces which are drawing people 
together in groups at the local level have afforded 
additional momentum: 


e General societal: concerns such as unemployment, ' 7 
crime and inflation. “ ae 


e Increased feelings of alienation as evidenced 

' by voter apathy, political mistrust, urban 
isolation, and the fact that many public service 
agencies are serving only a fraction of the 
eligible clients. 


e Environmental concerns such as: pollution, 
energy, and ecology. : 


, e@ Youth unrest -- with associated problems 


; Ss of juvenile delinquency, violence and ne unin: 
and drug abuse. : 


4, 


An Evolving Concept: Key Elements, Program and Process 


ca _* As a concept community ‘education is still evolving 
(replete with growing pains). Unfortunately, due to its 


rapid growth, many supporters do not perceive the concept 


co 
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in its totality, an checevatdon stressed by Decker 

“(ib75). Probably the most significant feature and one 

which is cru¢ial to a comprehensive understanding of the 
‘total concept is the assertion by most authors that community 

education is primarily a process ied as such should not 

‘be confused with its programs, which are activities 

“related to the solution of particular community — 

needs. 

. Programs. As a result of involving local citizens 

of all ages in the identification, planning, implementation, 
and evaluation of change in a community, the development of 
prégrams may emerge as one solution to issues identified. 
Any set of activities designed to meet an identified need 

or problem in conceived as a program. °As a result, programs 
* include activities such as field trips for young children, 
classes or course offerings for adults, meals-on-wheels 
programs for Adnt ov oltinend, recreational activities for 
“youth, etc. Process, on the other hand, is a more complex issue. 


Process. As a result of a comprehensive multi- 


_ Gisciplinary review of related literature on process, Warden 


. (1979) developed a four- fold typology which he, in turn, 


applied to an analytic review of community educatian literature. 
) “Although each of the four categories delineated 

below reflects a specific perspective as to the role and 

function of process, one may interpenetrate the other 


and, as a Peath are not meant to be mutually exclusive. 
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‘Community Educators tend to use process to mean: : 
1. Process as Procedure - Primary concern is 
with enlisting input on the strategy, design, and/or 
implementation of one previously established goals or _ ew 
abjectives. How to identify resources and develop plang." 
of action is ateeaned. | 
2. Process as Problem Solving - Stress is placed 
on engendering individual and collective collaboration in 
solving existing’ probians, which are usually specifically 
identified. _ . | 
3. Process as Community ' Power - Issues, 
from this Hetepective, serve primarily as a method of 
involvement and gocial action. “The key is i -osbaniaw 
people and, as a result, increase the power.of the whole 
community. This approach is the least frequently used 
in community education, while the next approach is the 
most frequently used. : 
4. Process as Psychological and Social Development - 
Stressing both individual and group growth, the key concern in 
this approach is ultimate learning for self-guided action. 
Equating process orientation with people orientation, 
Warden (1979) stresses that the main goal of community edycation 
_ efforts is to encourage participation in learning both, on an 
individual and collective basis as a member of the community; 
a process, in effect, which "sees the entire community with 


all its ‘resources and people as an educational and community .” 


development enterprise” (p. 59). 
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.- Ultimate Goal: An Educative Community 

The entire community as an educational, enterprise 
i? akin to the notion of "educative community.” proposed 
by Hiemstra (1972). Community educators in general, even 
those not speaking this language, seem also to aspire ‘to 
the ideal. Essentially, the ditinate goal of community 
education is the development of self-guiding, self-directed 
communities which are able to identify and satisfy the 
needs of all their community members through the 
coordination, cooperation, and collaboration of all’ 
community resources. Visionary in nature, this ideal, 
conceptually. speaking, seems to be the ultimate goal 


toward which community education efforts are directed.- 


Rounding Out the Concept: Key Components 


The key elements. of Proveane and process are operattonest2e0: 
in an integrated fashion via a number of key thrusts. Although © 
articulated differently by various authors, the major 
components upon which all might agree can be summarized as 
follows: (a) Enrichment of the K-12 earvibalin (b) Programs 
and services for all age groups (c) Coordination, cooperation, 

and collaboration .among all community agencies (d) Maximum’ ~ - 
utilization of all resources (e) Community inyolvenehts 

Enrichment of the K-12 Curriculum. All authors 
emphasize adaptation of the Socuad edination evaten (school) 
“to a more life-centered curriculum by enlarging the notion 


‘ of school to include the entire community. This implies 
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“recognition of nonformal and informal educational opportunities 


in the learning process. ' 


Programs and Services for All Groups. Stressed by | 


all authors is the notion that each age group (e. .g., ‘pre-school,, 


youth, adult; ‘senior citizens, etc.) has specific: ‘needs 


and that the community can and should attend to the entire 


life cycle. Also paegetey: are the needs of frequently 


picareseyed groups such as the niaadyenradedy aren 
minorities, handicapped, women, “etel ae ee 
Coordination, Cooperation, and Collaboration Among | 
all Community Agencies. In order to enw coordination, 
cooperation, and collaboration among all. community agencies 
as a constant ongoing function, most authorities advocate 
the formation of an interagency council -- that is, a 
representative group of providers who would have an impact 
in mobilizing such efforts. Such a group would strive to 
eliminate existing and potential duplications. An : 
interagency council might also engage in meray goal setting 


and planning, all-of which might’ contribute to the advancement 


: of an educative community. 


Maximum Utilization of All Resources.. The idea of 
community-resources encompasses the financial, human, and 
material realms. Financial resources include: revenue 
from tax dollars, funds available in agency budgets, funds 
generated from money raising programs, grants, and also 


contributions from individuals and/or foundations. - 
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Been resources “inclade, . but are not limited to, 
agency caeeonial; members of the professional community, 
and individual community members such as parents, students, 
“senior citizens who, with their different backgrounds + 
and experiences, provide a wealth of generally untapped 


human resources. Finally, material resources generally 


include physical facilities and equipment (both hardware 
and. software). | Sees 

How these resources are used will differ from 
community to ‘community ,, and might include educational 
and noneducational purposes. For instance, educationally, 
a community might tap into individual members as 
rich learning resources -- in addition to soliciting 


their involvement as facilitators in educational 


programs. 


» In the nonseducational realm, resources 

might be shared to increase the efficient use of existing 
agency sources. For example, to potentially provide a 
system for transportation of clients to existing services, 
interagency collaboration (as discussed in point) may lead 
to a maximum utilization of resources by having one agenty 
provide a vehicle(s) (material), another the driver (human), 
and a third assume the cost of maintenance and operation of 
the vehicles. (financial). | 

In conclusion, a noteworthy observation is the 


strong feeling expressed by most authors that the schools 
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represent a rich resource whose physical facilities, 

‘particularly, should be maximally utilized to serve’the 
community. | | 

_ Community Involvement: Community involvement is the 
_- key to ee ee of the total communi ty education 
concept. without community involvement, the process 
component of community education is incomplete. The reader . 
‘will recall that the most significant feature of the 
concept ix the assertion by most. authors that community 
education is primarily a process, and as such, should 
not be confused with its programs.’ 

The presence of local advisney éavandias composed 
of a recveneniarive group of citizens, is a frequently used 
means of assuring community involvement ° as an ongoing process. 
ime waceeee of an advisory council is to identify and 
prioritize the needs.of the community; to identify resources 
available to meet needs; to develop and implement planning 
oor evaluation of solution-oriented strategies. 
An asradtive aaviendy esancii member is not an 

isolated individual, but represents a stratum of the 
communi ty with whom he/she theoretically meets prior to 
converging with the council. In this way, most community 
members have an opportunity to learn to engage in the 


advisory process. 


Community Education: The Operational Aspect 


In order to address the five components of 


_operationalization (enrichment of the K-12 curriculum; 


Mics 
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| programs and services for all age svouier ecoperation, 
coordination and collaboration among all community 
: agencies; maximum utilization of all resources; and 
- community involvement) communities throughout the country 
have devised strategies for implementing the community, 
education concept, babea on local needs and availability 
— of resources. In all cases, however, three factors, are 
found in successful efforts; each of which is discussed below: 

ola delivery system or coordinating mechanism. 


a Individual. responsible for actualizing 
community education beliefs. 


3. Strategy or process for citizen input. 


Delivery System or Coordinating Mechanism 


Since the early days of the movement, and continuing 
into the present, the community schools have been the 
delivery system through which the community education 
concept is most often implemented. In fact, much 
justification is centered around the rationale that the 
public school may even be the best coordinating mechanism. 
Harding Mott (Subcommittee Report, 1973) cites the 
following reasons: 

Public schools; 

1. Are generally, centrally todated 


2. Can be found in each community throughout 
the country 


3. Have facilities suited for a wide variety 
of uses 7" 
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4. Have many resources for identification and 
resolution of human problems 


» S$. Are publicly owned 


« 


6. Are nonpolitical. institutions 

: The rationale ae further advanced by authors 
such as Kaplan (1975), ‘Decker. (1976) and others who key 
on the tremendous tax ‘wastage when school facilities 
a are underutilized. ‘The.,phenomenon of declining enrollments 
~ whitch are creating surplus facilities seems. to lend eurther eid 
substance to the proposition. In fact, public policy in 
support of community education at Federal, State, and local 
levels is presently geared to schook based models. 

| Increasingly recognized, however, is’ the notion 
‘that the needs, resources, and climate of the local 
communi ty dictate that leadership often be taken by some 
. other agency such as the community college, recreation 
department, public library, cooperative extension agency, 
or city-county governing. board (Parson@, 1976). 

In addition, Weaver (1972) ‘challenges community 
educators to examine and develop both school and nonschool- 
based models and suggests that insistence on eabely school 
based models may hamper further progress of the 
movement. 
' The coordinating mechanism whether a community 
school or another model, must be willing to accept 


responsiblity for all components of the community education 


“ 
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‘ 
concept. Although the vehicle may not provide all the 
services, it must agree to provide the leadership 
necessary to coordinate, encourage, and sometimes initiate 
the various aspects. This acceptance of responsibility 
is, apparently, what differentiates a district with | 


community education from one without (Minzey, 1974). 


Individual Responsibile for Actualizing the Community 


cadiiteds. ni, regan ot PAST at SOT a a 


Education Coneapt 
Although the individual may have any number of 


titles, including community education facilitator, coordinator, 
director, he/she performs two basic functions: 
1. Develops methods for incorporating citizen 
input into the decision waxteding process. 
2. Coordinates allocation of all available 
resources to meet needs identified by the community, 
generally accomplished through the development of interagency 


or resource councils. : ? 


Vehicle for Citizen Input 


The critical factor in the dnvaisomets of an 

“educative community" or "sense of community” is clearly 

the development of a process ensuring citizen input into 

the decision-making process. The strategies often employed include: 
e Advisory Councils 


e Volunteer Programs 


@ Community surveys and needs assessments 


| “4E > * 
e@ Town Meetings 

@ Task Forces” | 

e@ Charettes : 8 


@ Problem-solving Groups 


Thus, with a vehicle for citizen input, an individual 
responsible for’ providing Bigg irich prageidinsce a Emnutinsied systen; 
as well as with an evolving conceptual base, Community “education”? 
is alive and growing both as an operational and conceptual movemen 
Due bas its rapid and continuing growth, however, af number of misco! 


ceptions have arisen, a phenomenon addressed in the next section. - 


Community Education - Some Common Misconceptions 


Although many emerging movements are susceptible ; 
to misconceptions, community education is particularly 
vulnerable since it began as a field of practice without 
a sound philosophical or conceptual framework. In 
practice, community education, which began as an attempt 
to provide expanded usage of school facilities for public 
consumption, has evolved to a process of organizing and - 
developing the entire community. This movenent has not 
only historically evolved, but continues ‘to maintain its 
flavor in many communities just beginning to implement 
ane concept. 

Stressing that variations. are numerous, Decker (1975, 
1976) offers us a building block sequence which progresses 


_ accordingly: expanded use of school facilities; learning 


and enrichment programs for all ages, interagency 


sy | we 
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coordination, and collaboration; citizen involvement and 


participation; community involvement in K-12 curriculum; 


and communi ty organization and development. 

Since communities may be in different stages of 
operationalization, misconceptions and narrow definitions 
occur. Most often, such misunderstandings result tron. * 


perceiving a portion of the concept and mistaking it for 


~ the whole thing. Such misconceptions seem, on the whole, 


to fall into two areas: (a) Confusion of community 
education with its programs (b) Confusion with its 


vehicle or delivery system/coordinating mechanism. 


Community Education Viewed as a Series of Progams 
The reader will recall the admonition voiced by 


a number of authors that community education is primarily 
a process and, as such, sonia act be confused with its 
programs, which are activities related to the solution of 
particular community needs. Apparently the confusion of 
community education process with its programs is the most 
common misconception in the movement (Clark, 1977; Harris, 
1976; Kerensky, 1972; LeTarte and Minzey, 1972; and Olson 
and Clark, 1977). Related, is the misbelief that 
community education consists primarily of programs to serve 
the poor and disadvantaged (Clark, 1977; Harris, 1976; 
LeTarte and Minzey, 1972; and Olson and Clark, 1977). 


‘ 


Community Education and Community School Equated 


In,many communities where public schools 
embraced the community education concept residen#s, apparently, 


view the "neighborhood" or “community” ele s synonymous 


ot ho 
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with communi ty education (Clark, 1977; LeTarte and Minzey, 
1972; Olson and Clark, 1977). Residents are not alone in ‘ 
their outlook, however, since many public officials, 
professionals from other areas, as well as some 

proponents and community educators themselves perpetuate 
this misconception. Of course, this stance is due, in 
large part, to the fact the movement was initially 
conceived as a means of deriving maximum utilization of 
school facilities. Community schools, however, are not 
synonymous with the community education concept in totality, 
an issue which seems to be a major hurdle to overcome 


for the further growth of the movenent. 


Summary 


The search for a “sense of community" has received 
renewed attention in recent times. Community education, a 
@eveloping concept and movement has contributed much 
momentum to this quest. Underlying the community education 
concept is the belief that education is an on-going 
| _lifelong process, which is not synonymous with schooling, 
but is an interdependent responsiblity of the home, school 
and community. | 

Community education initially developed as a field 
of practice during the 1930's when Frank Manley, a Flint, 
Michigan physical education teacher induced C.S. Mott, 
a wealthy industrialist, to provide funds for keeping 


school buidings open weekends and evenings, and for staffing 
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them. Although originally charged with providing only 
activities for youth, the role of such personnel expanded 
“to one of identifying and providing for all the needs of 
all community members, using the school as the coordinating 
mechanism... Identification of community needs was deveioped 
through the establishment of vehicles for citizen input 
generally known as community advisory councils - which have 
since become a ventral texture ofthe ‘edasepts 

Although community eaucatidn efforts have grown 
steadily since Manley's initial attempts, the last ten 
years have Wathesane significant advances. Social. 
conditions which have stimulated the renewed interest 
in a "sense of community” and spurred the advances of the 
. community education movement include general societal 
conditions such as a Se a crime and ene LetOnS 
increased feelings of Stiedukions environmental concerns; ° 
‘ youth unrest; and others. 

The community education concept has evolved from 
an orientation of providing programs to one of creating 
a process of citizen involvement in decisions affecting . 
the community. In a comprehensive work on this key 4 | 
element of process Warden (1979) identified four different 
process perspectives: process as procedure, problem-solving, 
communi ty power, and psychological/social development, the 


latter of which is the most frequently used rendition in 


community education. 


The ultimate goal of community: education is 


the development of self-guiding, self-directed communities," 
which are able to identify and satisfy the total needs of all 
commun’ ty members. Toward this end, efforts rally around 
five components: (a) Enrichment of K-12 progams (b) Maximum 
utilization of available resources (c) Provision of programs . 
and services ‘for all age groups (d) Community involvement 
(e) titerageney cooperation, coordination, and collaboration. © 

In order to address these components successfully, 
three factors must be vireabhts (a) A delivery system or 
coordinating mechanism (b) An individual responsible for 
coordinating the process (c) A ttakeay or ‘process for 
citizen input. Traditionally, community education efforts : 
have concentrated on the public nehasis as the coordinating 
mechanism, although community educators are currently ° 
being challenged to develop nenschool-based models as well. 
Other institutional. models which have resulted to date sieddaiael 
community colleges, libraries, and others. ' 

Although great strides have been made in the 
evolution of the community education movement, several 
niuconceptions have provided obstacles for further advancement. 
Cited as barriers are the erroneous assumptions that 
Jcmmindity nausatiod is: (a) merely a series of loosely related 

programs and (b) synonymoys with the community 

* gchool. 
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CHAPTER 3 
LIFELONG LEARNING. AND COMMUNITY EDUCATION: AN INTERFACE 


The lifelong learning and community education concepts 


are, unfortunately, often misconceived and narrowly defined 


‘ 


“both by proponents as well as by the public-at-large. 


Perhaps the most overwhelming reason for this dilemma is 
understanding of and/or exposure to only a part of the concept 
and mistaking it for the whole; a situation, of course, 

which often leads to operational narrowness. 

The ‘old adage rings true - We can't see the forest 
from the trees.... unless ‘ia mount an aerial view of the 
territory. The first two chapters have attempted to offer 
such a bird's eye view of the two concepts, and the 


movements of which they are an integral part, in order to 


; provide a solid foundation for an interface. In addition 


to understanding each concept in totality, it is important 


to realize that both are part of a much greater thrust 


occurring in society-at-large. 


Part of a Larger Thrust 


The lifelong learning and community education movement 


are only sani testationa of much more fundamental change occurring 


in society-at-large. Both are part of what may become one of 


the great transformations in history, one which futurists tern 
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Be he ag EE ee | aS 
a transition from an Industrial ‘to a Trans-industrial Society. 
In such a society learning would be.a. prime concerh of all phases 
of life and of all social institutions. (Harman, 1976). 
a According to futurist Willis” Harman, Associate Director : 
of Stanford University's Center ‘for the study of Social Policy, 
the following signposts are already visible. (Harman, 1978): 
1. Growing insistence on self-determination 
2. Increased emphasis on quality of life 


3. Movement toward “appropriate technology": 
Anon-pollution, resource conservation,: etc.) 


4. Emergence of decentralization practices =e 

5. Acceptance of ecological ethic 

“6. Search for transcendental meanings 

These are not the ideals of a romantic visionary, 
but a visionary scholar who is likewise aware of societal 
conditions and potentially powerful resistance of 
institutional forces. Times ahead may be full of despair 
and frustration as-~we try to create a new social order, 
says Harman who cautions us with this warning: 

"If we fail to understand that modern 

industrial society is indeed pregnant 

with the new order and mistake the. 

creative forces for threats to our 

well-being, we could respond defensively 

and end up with the birth process being 

far more disruptive than need be = and 

perhaps with even a miscarriage" (Harman, 

1978). 

‘Such is the challenge which faces both movements, 
individually and collectively. Therefore, an interface 
of lifelong learning and community education, two ~~ 
complementary endeavors, --initially at conceptual level -- 


should provide a far greater impact for society. Both 
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county education and lifelong learning have visions, 
*,goals, gubstance,. and asimnton: much of which overlap. 
The purpose of this chapter, therefore, is to take an 
initial step in making that overlap more visible and to 
highlight any apparent differences. 

_ Toward. this end a starter list of. similarities and 
SSRERERNC OS Between two concepts is presented. —e pertinent, 
the presentation is accompanied by the inclusion of "challenge | 
questions" , designed to help generate and direct our initial 
research efforts. This list is. neither edinistive nor comprehensive 
in scope. Rather, it is offered as a means of stimulating dialogue 
ang precipitating research thought in this area. The reader is 
encouraged throughout to modify, elaborate upon, and especially to 


generate his/her own comparative analyses and "challenge questions." 


Similarities/Differences/and Challenge Questions 
At the philosophical level, both lifelong learning 
and community education appear to share a common foundation. 
Similarities: . - Issues of BOTH movements have heen heralded 
as major philosophical concern down through 
the ages. 
- Evolution of BOTH movements emerging with 


time-appropriateness in response to a 
variety of social conditions. 


- BOTH are sociopsychological in intent. 


- BOTH operate on similar images” Of the 
powerful potential of the individual 
and society to achieve higher levels of 
being. 


- BOTH represent serious rethinking of the 
edu cation process. 


= BOTH share belief in the necessity to. 
foster self-directedness. 


- BOTH have visions of educative aspisetianits 
Yeducative community and learning society ‘ 
respectively) in which all environmental _ 
resources will dedicate some part of their 
‘energies to WAERSIOD, 


CHALLENGE QUESTION: WHAT EFFORTS CAN AND/OR SHOULD BE 
NDERT. TO CREATE AN AWARENESS AND UNDERSTANDING 
“OF THE COMMON VISION AND ‘ PHILOSOPHY WHICH ze TWO 
MOVEMENTS SHARE? 


stassdensananassensnnnannaasanaassetts 


a At the conceptual and operational” Tevels a ‘umber, of 


differences as well as sinflarities surface. 


often misconceived and narrowly defined. 
Many supporters, as well as the public, 
do not perceive the larger whole of which 
they are a part. - 


similarity: - BOTH concepts, in theory and practice, are 


CHALLENGE QUESTIONS: WHAT FACTORS INHI HT AND/OR. FACILITATE: 
COMPREHENS UNDERSTANDING OF: (1) COMMUNITY. EDUCATION 
.(2) LIFELONG LEARNING? , as. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO FURTHER FACILITATE A COMPREBEN™ 
SIVE UNDERSTANDING? 


WHAT ARE THE CONSEQUENCES OF NOT UNDERSTANDING 
THE CONCEPTS IN TOTALITY? : 


& 
RERERRRRERRRARERRRRERRRRRER EERE RE ER ERE 


Similarities: - BOTH aré-concerned with making learning 
Opportunities available to individuals 
of all ages (preschool, youth, adolesents, 
adults, older adults). 


- BOTH are flexible in their definitions 
of Learning opportunities. 


- BOTH stress the cruciality of reaching 

groups of learners, including the 
underserved such as minorities, disadvantaged, 
handicapped, women, etc. 
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Differences: - Community education places additional 
_-emphasis on meeting non educational type: . 
needs (e.g. social services, health services, 
transportation, etc.) which, incidentally, 
often act as barriers to full participati on 
in learning opportunities. 


CHALLENGE aon WHAT CAN COMMUNITY EDUCATORS DO TO 
YZE THE RELATIONSHIP OF PROVIDING NONEDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE TO IMPROVING PARTICIPATION -IN, ATTITUDE TOWARD 
AND: ACCESS TO LEARNING. 


RRRAERRARARARARARARARRARARRRARRAERRRERERRRRER 


Similarity: - BOTH incorporate all spheres of learning: 
physical, intellectual, emotional, social, 


spiritual. 


Differences: - Community education does not appear to ; 
articulate on the integration..among the 
spheres, an area which lifelong education 
emphasizes. 


CHALLENGE QUESTION: SHOULD COMMUNITY EDUCATION ADDRESS 
INTEGRATION AMONG LEARNING SPHERES AND, IF SO, HOW? 


RRAARRAKARAEARRRARARERRRRERRERRRRRRRKRERRK 


Similarities: - or recognize the existence of many agents 
of learning within a community: formal 
(schools, colleges, universities, etc.); 
nonformal (work, places, libraries, museums, 
religious institutions, etc.); and informal 
(family, friends, peers, individual 
professionals) 

eS 
_ = BOTH acknowledge the crucial role of the 
ome as an educative agent in the process 
of learning. 


BOTH acknowledge the role of work places 

as well as cultural, recreational, religious, - 
social, health agents, the mass media, and 
others in the process of learning. 


BOTH eesaniien that peers, friends, and 
professionals of the community are 
important learning resources. 


BOTH stress the necessity of integrating these 
efforts in order to produce an educative 
community and/or learning society. 


52. 
’ Differences: a Community education focuses upon the 
/ “  @ifferent levels of integration which 
might ensue;. namely: 


Coordination - Working together harmoniously 

Cooperation -. Working toward a common goal 
or purpose, usually associated 
with: mutual benefit 

Collaboration - Working together in a joint 
effort. 


CHALLENGE QUESTIONS: | HOW CAN EACH OF. ‘THE THREE LEVELS OF 
” INTERACTION BE FOSTERED? f 


WHAT PREREQUISITES SEEM IMPORTANT AT EACH LEVEL? 


WHEN IS EACH LEVEL NECESSARY? DESIRED? 
RRRARAERRRRRRERRRRRRERERRRERRRRRREERRRE 


Similarities: - BOTH are vitally concerned with the reorgani- 
Zation of the formal education system, 
Haetlodiasly at the K-12 level, to a more 
"life centered" curriculum, which includes 
the entire community. This tenet implies 
a two-way process by which learning is 
enriched. (1) Community resouces entering 
the school (2) Learning experiences 
: penetrating into the larger community as 
an part of the curriculun. 
Differences: - Curriculum - UNESCO's (representing lifelong 
education) efforts in this direction, noted 
on page 10, use curriculum in the broad sense 
to include development of goals and objectives; 
teacher training; material development and 
evaluation; as well as planning, implementation, 
and evaluation of the program/curriculum. 
At present, the community education~ concept 
seems to address curriculum at the arora 
implementation level. 


CHALLENGE QUESTIONS: HOW CAN COMMUNITY EDUCATION EFFORTS ADDRESS 
THE NOTION OF CURRICULUM CHANGE AND REORGANIZATION 
IN ITS BROADEST SENSE? 


HOW CAN COMMUNITY EDUCATION EFFORTS APPLY UNESCO 
FINDINGS ON LIFELONG EDUCATION AND SCHOOL CURRICULUM? 


RRRERERRERRRERRRERRRRRRRERRRARRRERRRREE 
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Difference: = Implementation - The focus of implementation 
8 erent. Lifelong education heavily 
stresses the development of "inquiry skills" 
and self-directedness as an indispensable 
feature in developing a lifelong learner, - 
a crucial goal of the movement. Community 
education is beginning to stress the need | 
to center curriculum around "life concerns" 
thus nurturing the birth of an individual 
: who views learning as an integral part of 
living. The notion of developing self- 
. i? directed learners, however, does not seem 
to receive much attention at present within 
the community education concept. 


CHALLENGE QUESTION: WHAT EFFORTS ARE NECESSARY TO IMPACT 
~————"$6N THE DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION OF A CURRICULUM 
WHICH IS BOTH LIFE-CENTERED AND FOSTERS SELF-DIRECTION? 


RRRRARAARAAARRAARHRRRERARRRRERRARRKRKREEKRKR 


Similarity: - BOTH are concerned with involving individuals 
' In a planning process of needs assessment, 
problem identification and evaluation of 
strategies, implementation of plan, and 
overall evalution. 


Differences: - Community education focuses efforts on 
helping individuals work together, and 
stresses the whole process of community 
involvement in problem solving as a vital 
learning opportunity and as a way of 
making communities self-governing (self- 
directed communities). 


- Lifelong education emphasizes the cruciality 
of developing self-directed learners and 
the necessity of supporting individuals 
in their "learning project" guests 
(planning, directing and evaluating one's 
own learning experience, seeking guidance 
when and where needed). 


HALLENGE QUESTIONS: WHAT ROLE SHOULD COMMUNITY EDUCATION PLAY 
IN DEVELOPING STRATEGIES TO LINK LEARNERS WITH LEARNING 


OPPORTUNITIES? 


WHAT RELATIONSHIP SHOULD COMMUNITY EDUCATION HAVE WITH 
EXISTING BROKERING SERVICES?: 


IN GENERAL, WHAT ROLE CAN AND/OR SHOULD COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION PLAY IN FOSTERING THE GROWTH OF SELF-DIRECTED . 
LEARNERS AT ALL AGES AND STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT? 


REAAAARARRARREARARAARRARARKRRRAKRARARRARRRREK 
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| Similarity: - BOTH have federal policy, more states 
: ot and local communities have communi ty . 
education policy. 


: E STIONS: WHAT KIND OF STRATEGY CAN BE DEVELOPED 
| POLICYMAKERS, .POLITICAL LEADERS, 


MASS MEDIA, RELIGIOUS GROUPS, TRADE UNIONS, ETC. 
AS TO BOTH CONCEPTS.IN TOTALITY AS WELL AS Bares 
BETWEEN THEM AND TO GENERATE. SUPPORT? 


HOW CAN COOPERATION BE ENCOURAGED AMONG LOCAL 
POLICYMAKING GROUPS (e.g. SCHOOL BOARDS, COUNTY ~ 
AND CITY GOVERNING BOARDS, AGENCY POLICY MAKING 
BOARDS, ETC.) 


HOW CAN LEARNING AGENTS AND THE REPRESENTATIVES OF 
LEARNING GROUPS BE ORGANIZED TO ACT IN AN ADVISORY 
“CAPACITY TO POLICYMAKING GROUPS? 


HRERERERERAERREREREREREREAERRAREREREREE 


....and perhaps the most important differences 


Differences: - Unlike ‘lifelong education, ‘community education 
has:a cadre of professionals who identify 
themselves as community educators, and 
professional associations at both national | 
and state levels. 7 


CHALLENGE QUESTIONS: USING SUCH A NETWORK, HOW MIGHT A SYSTEM 
BE DEVELOPED FOR IDENTIFYING WHAT RESEARCH HAS BEEN 

DONE AND WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE RELEVANT TO LIFELONG 
LEARNING AT THE LOCAL LEVEL (COMMUNITY CONTEXT), NOT 
ONLY BY COMMUNITY EDUCATORS, BUT ALSO BY THOSE IN 
OTHER DISCIPLINES WHOSE WORK IMPINGES ON THIS AREA 
(e.g. COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT SPECIALISTS, SOCIOLOGISTS, 
ECOLOGISTS, ETC.) 


WHAT.ARE THE OTHER DISCIPLINES AND WHO ARE THE OTHER 
PROFESSIONALS WHO MIGHT CONTRIBUTE THE MOST TO 
RESEARCH ON LIFELONG LEARNING IN THE COMMUNITY CONTEXT? 


HOW CAN THESE INDIVIDUALS BE DRAWN INTO THE RESEARCH 
QUEST (ON LIFELONG LEARNING AT THE COMMUNITY LEVEL)? 


RRARAARRARRARARRARARRRERRERARRRRRARRERRAER 


Differences: - Lifelong learning movement views the entire 
ete ge society as the delivery system for providing 
services to the lifelong taxrnar. 
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- > Communi ty education advocates the use of 
be a coordinating mechanism generally the 
- public school, to ensure that efforts 
are integrated and focused on achieving 
goals -arid philosophy. ~ 


CHALLENGE ae ee IS THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL AS A COORDINATING | ‘ 
ING TO FOSTER LIFELONG LEARNING TENETS? ~ ' 
SPECIFICALLY, IS IT HELPING TO DISPEL THE NOTION 
THAT SCHOOLING IS SYNONYMOUS WITH EDUCATION? IS IT .. 
TRANSFORMING THE ROLE OF SCHOOL INTO ONLY ONE EDUCATIVE 
AGENT IN THE COMMUNITY? : 


_ WHAT ARE THE BENEFITS AND/OR DANGERS INHERENT IN 
ADVOCATING THE SUPREMACY OF THE SCHOOL AS THE MAIN 


VEHICLE FOR OPERATIONALIZING THE COMMUNITY EDUCATION 

CONCEPT? 

DEPENDING UPON COMMUNITY SIZE, NATURE, ETC. IS THE 44 
_ SCHOOL ALWAYS THE MOST EFFECTIVE COORDINATING : 

MECHANISM? WHAT OTHER WAYS CAN THE IDEA OF A F 


COORDINATING MECHANISM BE OPERATIONALIZED IN EITHER 
AN INSTITUTIONALIZED OR NON INSTITUTIONALIZED MANNER? 


RRARAKAARARAAARARAARARKARARARAARARARARRARARARARKRRRAR 
More Global Challenge Questions 
These challenge questions should help guide our 
| thinking however, in analyzing the interface between lifelong 
learning and community education a number of more global | 
issues must also be addressed.. Since we are dealing with two 
“emerging movements, the following questions are pertinent: 


l. What benefits can be derived from an interface 
of the two movements? 


2. How can the two movements interface? Ps 


3. What problems and obstacles must be overcome 
to effectuate such an interface? 


4. How might the community education movement 
serve to actualize lifelong learning? 


5. How might the lifelong learning movement serve 
to nourish a "sense of community?" 
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. 6s How can , Somalia ex camncnes’ hook up forces 

with professionals of other movements: whose 
synergistic input is essential in SCEURM SIA 
‘the educative. .community and: learning 

society (e.g. adult education movement, 

human resoutce development, humanistic and 
transpersonal, .psychology movements, and others)? 


7. What joint steps can be taken, first of all, to 
educate the public? 


In fact a comparative anatouts of this nature causes 
one to wonder if we may be dealing with two movements which 


represent a difference of degree, rather than kind. 


Both movements seem to be aimed at society and individual 


self-renewal and growth (so basically no difference in kind). _ 
Lifelong learning, however, is aimed at a global level and tends, & 


present, to be more of a conceptual and ideological movement depent 


upon a number of other movements and forces; while community 

education is aimed at the local level (difference in degree) 

and, in effect, is operational in nature-- potentially ready 

and able to joint hands together with other operational . 

movements in order' to actualize the lifelong learning ideology. 

As a result of the emergence and potential interaction 

between these two movements, as well as others (adult 

education movement, human resource development movement, 

human potential movement, transpersonal psychology movement, 

etc.) a potential societal transformation is predicted. In 

this regard a number of critical issue questions arise: 

1. How have educational systems and other social x 
elements accepted or rejected societal trans- 


formation of-the past? (e.g. Copernican Revolution) 


2; What steps need to be taken So eneee eee ee 
and firmly rooted transition? 
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Summary 
According to futurists, society seems on the 

verge of a major transformation from an industrial to a 

transindustrial society, which would be characterized 

by -- among other things -- the primacy afforded to learning . 

by all societal institutions and for all phases of life. 
Lifelong learning and community education are two “™ 

complementary movements which are reflective of this more 

fundamental change eceurlag in society-at-large. As isolated 

thrusts, each has only a fraction of the potential possible 

if both were to collectively impact society. In attempting 

an interface -- initially a a conceptual level of 

number of global "challenge questions” surface. At the 

most far reaching level an ultimate societal transformation 

necessitates that at least thought be given to questions 

such as:. 


e@ What steps are needed to ensure a healthy 
and firmly rooted transition? a 


@ How have educational systems and other 
social elements accepted or rejected societal 
transformation of the past? 
recognizing, of course, that yItimate interaction among 
a number of other movements (e.g. adult education, human 
resource development, human potential, humanistic and 
transpersonal psychology, etc.) will be essential. 
On a more immediate level a potential interface 


—between—lifelong learning and-community education requires — 
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an inspection of how the two movements might interface,. 
what benefits might be derived, and what problems must 

"be ovezcome. In addition to these more global issues of 
interfacing two movements and ultimately catalyzing a 
societal. transformation, specific stepping stones to that goal. 
are provided by penetratingly exploring both .concepts as 
they converge, diverge, and ultimately interface. The crux of the 
chapter, therefore, pinpointed a number of similarities and . 
differences between. lifelong learning and community education : ; 

\ from which a series of challenge questions, summarized below, 


were derived. 


Challenge Questions: 


e@ What efforts can or should be undertaken 
to create an awareness of the common vision 
and philosophy which the two movements share? 


@ Relevant to fostering a comprehensive under- 
standing of the two concepts of (a) community 
education (b) lifelong learning: What 
factors inhibit a comprehensive understanding? 
What factors facilitate a comprehensive — 
understanding? What can be done to further 
facilitate a comprehensive understanding? 

What are the consequences of not understanding 
the concepts in totality? 


@ What can community educators do to analyze 
the relationship of providing noneducational services 
such as health, social services, transportation, etc. 
(purported barriers to full participation in learning 
opportunities) to improved, participation in, attitude 
toward, and access to learning? 

@ Should community education address integration 
among the learning spheres (physical, intellectual, 
emotional, social, spiritual) and, if so, how? 


@ Relevant to the three levels of potential inter- 
agency interaction (coordination, cooperation, and F 
collaboration): How can each of the three levels 
of interaction be fostered? What prerequisite seems 
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important at each level? ‘When is each level | 
necessary? desired? 


Relevant to reorganization of the K-12 pucvlediun 

in the light of lifelong education:- How can 
community education efforts address the notion of 
curriculum change and reorganization in its 

broadest sense (including development of goals 

and objectives, materials development and evaluation, 
teacher training, as well as planning, implementation 
and evaluation of the program/curriculum) ? 

How can community education efforts apply UNESCO 


.findings on lifelong education and school curriculum? 


What efforts are necessary to impact on the 
development and implementation of a curriculum 
which is both "life-centered" and fosters self-. 
directedness? 


Relevant to linking learners with learning 
opportunities: What role should community 
education play in developing strategies to 
accomplish this? What relationship should 
community education have with existing brokering 
services? In general what role can and/or should 
community education play in fostering the growth 
of self-directed learners at all ages and stages 
of development? 


Relevant to policymaking on the local level: 
What kind of strategy can be developed to 
educate local policymakers, political leaders, 
mass media, religious groups, trade unions, etc. 
as to both concepts in totality, as well as the 
interaction between them, and generate support? 
How can cooperation be encouraged among local 
policymaking groups (e.g. school boards, county 
and city governing boards, agency policy making 
boards , etc.)? How can learning agents and — 
the representatives of learning groups be 
organized to act in an advisory capacity to 


policymaking groups? 


Hoy bight use be made of the professional network 
wh community educators have organized to 
develop a system for identifying what research 

has been done and what needs to be done relevant 
to lifelong learning at the local level (community 
context), not only by community educators, but 
also by those in other disciplines whose work 
inpinges on this area (e.g. community development 
speicalists, sociologists, ecologists, etc.) 


o9 
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@ Relevant to others who might contribute .the 
most to résearch on: lifelang learning at the 


- community level: What are the other disciplines 


and who are the other professionals? How can 
these individuals be drawn. into the research 
quest? 


@ Relevant to the community school, the most 
Lpsumalte advocated delivery system for the . 
‘community education concept: Is the community 
school: as a-coordinating mechanism helping to 
igs foster lifelong learning tenets? Specifically, 
; is it helping to dispel the notion that 
. schooling is synonymous with education? Is it 
transforming the role fo the school into only 
one educative agerit in the community? What are 
the benefits and/or dangers inherent in 
+s advocating the supremacy of the school as 
the main vehicle for operationalizing the 
community education concept? Depending upon 
. community size, nature, etc., is the school 
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always the most effective coordinating mechanism? 


What other ways can the idea of a coordinating 
mechanism be operationalized in either an, 
institutionalized or noninstitutionalizéd manner? 


of course, 4 prioritization of these issue areas 


is an egsential next step to be undertaken 


by a dual effort.of researchers and practitioners. A 
question still remains, however, as to what sends 

‘research efforts have been undertaken to interface the 
two ‘concepts and, more important, how we can begin to 
organize these efforts to encourage and stimulate more 


| dialogue and research in this area, - all focal points of 


the final chapter. 


CHAPTER 4 


‘ 


TOWARD A RESEARCH AGENDA 


Previous Efforts to Interface the Two Concepts 


Previous efforts to integrate the two concepts of 
* community education and lifelong learning have been 
difficult to uncover. The community education literature 
is replete with references to lifelong learning. Likewise, 
the literature on lifelong learning teems with references 
to the local community as an important aspect of lifelong 
learning’ endeavors. ‘ 
Only a few ettorts, however, have attempted be 
investigate the potential areas of needed research. Two a, 
* (and there may be more) major efforts were unearthed, 
although both deal only with the adult years. First, 
the National Community Education Advisory Council .(USOE, 
HEW) commissioned the Council of Adult Education Segen ee sone 
, (CAEO) to conduct a project which explored the relationships . 
between Lifeicny learning and community education (CAEO, 1977). 
Essentially, a panel of etek experts from the 
fields of community education and adult education were 
selected, seven of whom participated in providing answers, to a 
number of key questions such as: What factors favor and what 
og asters inhibit close relationships between lifelong learning . 
and communi ty education; What are. the similarities in philosophy 
61 ; 
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and what are the differences between lifelong learning and 

‘community education, and others. . . 

Answers were reported in verbatim individual 

y 4 ‘format and no synthesis of results was offered; . 

therefore, the interested reades may want to refer to 

\ the final report to witness the variability of responses 

and/or to draw conclusions from the data presented. 
Perhaps the most apparent result was the lack of 

consensus evidenced in the conceptual understanding of 

the movements. Although " few individuals did demonstrate 
a wholistic acaee of one or both: concepts, these cases 
were certainly atypical. . 

In a more research oriented effort Hiemstra (1978) 
identified six research priority areas for use in investigating 
‘the role of the community as a setting for lifelong learning. 
Although his efforts focused on the adult years, many, of 
his questions, listed below, can equally apply to all age 
arntine, | * 

1. How can we activate the educative community? 
identifying needs and resources, matching 
learners and RESOUECES: training educators, 
etc.) 

How can parents learn to better use the 


community in the education of their 
children? : 


Ps x J 
How can citizens better serve as resource 
persons for policy making, program planning, 


~ and oan areas? 


‘What pete changes will he necessary for 
educators and their training? 

2. How can we effect a better: understanding of the 
relationship each individual has with his/her 
community? (Effect of individual variables 
(e.g. age, health, finances, mobility, etc.) 
and community variables (e.g. small versus large 
urban versus rural, etc.) with respect to lifelong 
learning needs and participation? 
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3. How extensive and ey are self-planned 
“learning projects” in the community? . i 


What are public* policy issues that ' ‘ 
relate to self-initiated learning in 
communi 


ty? 
. How should” lifelong learning professionals ps 
facilitate and/or rerace to such’ activitiy? * 


What learning resources need to be 
developed by tax-supported acceattons: 
institutions? 


What difference in ee ee learning 
exists in relation to variables such 

as: size and type of community, 
geographical location, extent of higher 
education opportunities? ’ 


4. ~What is the effect of community Siaetee and 
growth on lifelong learning opportunities 
and activities. 


S, What are the learning needs of special groups 
. ‘such as older learner, women, disadvantaged, 
‘Minorities, the worker, etc. What is the 
usefulness and current availability of 
community resources for them. What is their \ r 
relation to traditional programming? _ 


6. In an effort to link the various agents of 
learning within a community what is happening | 
and what can be done in the areas of interagency 
interface relevant to needs, duplication of 
programs, competition for students, and 
effective utilization of scarce resources?, 

Despite their purported adult orientation, Hiemstra’s 

questions represent a good start as do, hopefully, the 
challenge questions posited by the present inquiry. By 
integrating these two sets of questions, a number of 

reoccuring themes emerge such as: fostering effective 

agency interation; linking learners and learning opportunities; 
policy making issues on the local level; fostering the 


growth of, and providing support for self-directed 
9 , 


‘ 
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_ learners and other themes. although we must, begin to 
address these prittcat issues immediately, itis likewise 


essential to organize a more coherent framework (based 


‘on the essential components and characteristics of life- 


long learning and community education) from which 
other such questions can be generated. 

This chapter provides a first step in that 
direction. Based on a comprehensive view of the two 
movements and concepts; presented in the first two chapters, 
a proposed framework was developed with guidance afforded 
from a previously established framework on lifelong learning 
during adulthood developed by the Future Direction for a 
Learning Society Project (Advisory Panel, 1978). Zeroing 
in on a portion oF the framework (i.e. community setting) 
the present undertaking expanded upon that area by both 
extending age groupings and by further developing all 
categories. 

The reader is urged to visually refer to the presently 
proposed framework on page 65 for clarification throughout 
the discussion which ensues. First of all, lifelong learning 
takes place in many societal contexts, one of which is 
the local community, the focus of community education 
efforts - this tte title Organizing Research on Lifelong 
Learning ... within the context of the local community 


Since lifelong learning and community education 


Ispecial thanks to Roger Hiemstra for supplying 
materials which triggered the idea of asepreng the FDLS 
agenda for Cel purposes. 


Interaction Among Elments 


TABLE 2 
PROPOSED FRAMEWORK TOR ORGANIZING RESEARCH ON LIFELONG 
LEARNING FOR PRESCHOOL, YOUTH, ADOLESCENT, ADULTS, 
AND OLDER ADULTS WITHIN THE CONTEXT OF THE LOCAL COMMUNITY. 


Goals and Objectives 
Motivation - 


Le ng Spheres (physical, 
tellectual, emotional, 
social, and spiritual) 


Learning Formats 
Leader directed@> self-directed 


Learning Context 


Domains: Cognitive, Affective, 
cho-motor 
Areas: Individual Development 
Occupational/Vocationgl 
(worker) ° 
Family & Parenting 
(family member) 
Civic & Social 
(citizen) 
$elf-enrichment 
Preparation for self- 
. directed learning 
Community Development 
Environmental 
Political 
Technological 
Others 


ra 


LEARNING AGENTS 


“Yormal € Nonformal @ Informal 


Interaction Among coe hoses 


( ation, 
Sila 


Research questions asked 
within two areas: 


1. Philosophical/ 
Conceptual 


2. Operational 
and from two modes; 
1. Present (What is now) 


2. Puture (What might 
or could be) 


Relationships of individual 


to community 


Learning Resources (other then agents) 


Pacilities 

Staff 

Material iartieasSiwadioonse 
Finances 


Other Community resources and services ole 


/ 
Support Functions 


Preparation of learning facilitators 


(Pre service & in-service) 


Policymaking 

Program Planning and Evaluation 
Research 

Coordinating Mechanism 


Qutcomes 


Individual 


Groups 
Community 


a. Development of separate matrices for each of the age groups 
is recommended, although potential involvement among 
them is acknowledged and encouraged. 


b. Citizen input, particularly at the adult level, be 
a learning process in itself and may have to be 74 


Tipasitionss within framework. 


target all age groups, development of individual: 

wakricws for each of the following age groups is recommended: 
preschool, youth, adolescent, adult, older adult; keeping , 
mindful, of course, of potential interactional research 
questions among them. Interactional research is a key 
concept which is difficult to visually depict on a framework. 
As a result one might want to keep in mind that interactional 
relationships among variables on either axis are possible 
to pose within this framework. Now, for an inspection of 

the essence of the framework: First, the belief that many 
agents of learning co-exist within a community is shared 
by both movements - thus the horizontal axis which classifies 
agents as: formal (echoote; colleges, etc.) nonformal 
(nonschool organizations, institutions, associations, groups, 
etc.) and informal (family, peer, colleagues, friends, 
professional members of the community, etc.). Since 
interaction and potential linkages among these agents are 

a critical thrust of both movements, research questions may 
be embraced in terms of the three levels of interaction 
provided by community educators -- coordination, epopeeation, 
and collaboration, as well as in terms of how each agent 


individually as well as collectively relates, to components or 


elements of the Learning Process listed on the vertical axis. 


Of course, interactional research is similarly possible 
' among the different elements of learning in terms of how they 


might affect one another. 
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In addition to the research questions generated 
from an interaction of variables on either the 
horizontal or vertical axis, questions will likewise 
result from an interface of one or more variable of the 
horizontal axis with one or more variables on the vertical 
axis. For example, the following Challenge Question: "How Can 
Cooperation be endfuragea Among Local Policymaking Groups” 
represents this type of interface. Policymaking, a support 
function on the vertical axis interfaces with the "group" 
or type of learning agent on the horizontal axis (e.g. formal 
and/or nonformal) at the "cooperation" level of interaction. 
Another way in which the framework may prove useful 
is to superimpose questions on the entire matrix. Hiemstra's 
research question "How Can We Activate the Educative Community" 
provides such an example. Clearly, in order to completely 
actualize the educative community we must attend to all 
research questions sapieat sa from the matrix. In order 
to activate it, however, we may wish to zero in on the 
relationship among the various learning agents (horizontal 
axis) in terms of individual and community needs (vertical 
axis) or with a host of other variables. - The matrix should 
help one, when asking such a broad question, to identify 
which components of elements should be addressed and in 
what order of srineiiy, thus lending both comprehensiveness 
and specificity to research endeavors. 
' Pinally, it is recommended that development of a 


research agenda include research questions within two areas: 


6 
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(a) Philosophical/conceptual (b) Operational. Furthermore, 


two modes of questioning are suggested: (a) Present -- 


What exists now (b) Future -- What might or should exist 


in the future. Pursuit of both types of questioning will 
eventually enable one to determine needs -- that is, 


between what exists now and what is hoped for. 


Conclusion 
The present effort has made no attempt to specifically 
pinpoint or prioritize areas of needed research. That taak 
“can only be accomplished after careful inspection of problem 
areas and appropriate derivation of research questions, an 
imperative task for future researchers. 
Building a solid foundation, however, is essential. 
Use of a framework to organize such efforts, as a result, 
should help. State of the art reviews in each of the 
framework areas is encouraged, as is philosophical inquiry 
and conceptual analyses. 
Building a strong theoretical baue will be crucial. 
Exploratory and future studies will be of heuristic value 
in generating potentially critical areas of investigation 
as will historical inquiry, thus paving the way for 
descriptive research, action research, etc. and onward 
(finally) to the more experimental and quasi-experimental 
approaches of verification when a solid foundation is © 


already established. 
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Use of a framevork shouldshelp in organising 
research which has already been done, thus revealing the 
mature and extent of such a foundation in different areas, 
as well as regions in need of further inquiry. The currently 
proposed framework is only a start. Many may want to 
dismember and realign it; others may wish to elaborate 
upon or reorganize it; while some may be motivated to construct 
a differently devised structural frame. All of us, however, 
must somehow work together in building a structure to 
’ guide our inquiry into the united realm of community education 


and lifelong learning. A responsibility and a challenge 


lies ahead. We must "go where there is no path and leave 
a trail". Hopefully, this modest attempt has fashioned 


some footwook toward that end. 
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